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Power and International Organization 


The best method of harnessing the power of the 
great nations is a major point in the controversy 
over the formation of a United Nations Council. 
There is general understanding that no world or- 
ganization can exist without agreement among the 
great powers on fundamental political, economic, 
and organizational questions. One group believes 
that the surest way to achieve such agreement. is 
through the pressure of association with the other 
United Nations. The other group is convinced that 
there cannot be even a preliminary United Nations 
Council unless there is first agreement among the 
big four; that if they are not willing to harness their 
own power no one else can force them to do so. 


Procedure on Economic 


There is relatively little 
Issues Approved 


criticism about the be- 
havior of the big nations 
in handling economic problems such as currency 
stabilization. This is recognized as an area in which 
the nations who have the resources and the industrial 
and financial power have to take the primary respon- 
sibility and it is clearly understood that the others 
will be brought in after the preliminary discussions. 


Disagreement on Handling Establishment of an 
Political Decisions international organi- 

zation and action on 
political issues are the sources of controversy. Those 
who look askance at the political decisions being 
made without the consultation and sanction of a 
United Nations Council question whether such de- 
cisions will be accepted by nations who have had no 
voice in making them. They are fearful lest this 
use of power by the large military nations lead to a 
policy of alliance and imperialism. On the other 
hand, these political issues are directly and imme- 
diately connected with the task of winning the war 
for which the great nations are primarily respon- 
sible. The difficulties of submitting political ques- 


tions which involve war strategy to an international 
body are great. 


Organizational Problems ‘Those who favor the 


immediate calling of a 
United Nations Council stress the factor of timing 
and the importance of getting an international or- 
ganization set up before the pressure of war has 
relaxed. They fear that unless such a Council is 
established soon there will be military alliances and 
no world organization, although every official an- 
nouncement of policy has been to the contrary. 
There are many organizational questions which 
affect the big four very closely and on which they 
need to agree before an organization can be estab- 
lished. These include among others: the degree of 
responsibility they are willing to assume; commit- 
ments in regard to the use of force; who is to de- 
termine what questions shall be submitted to the 
organization; shall decisions be made by unanimous 
vote or by only a majority; what voting strength 
each nation is to have. 


Secretary Hull’s Plan Secretary Hull’s announce- 


ment that he was ready to 
begin conversations with Great Britain, Russia, and 
China looking toward the formation of an inter- 
national peace and security organization is in line 
with the policy he has consistently followed and 
which he outlined in his radio talk of April 9. It 
is a policy of formulating ideas within the State 
Department and holding informal discussions with 
a small group of Senators and key citizens first. 
After that come conversations with the four prin- 
cipal powers in an effort to reach agreement on basic 
issues, to be followed by similar conversations with 
governments of the other United Nations. 

The dangers ahead cannot be minimized. We can 
lose by moving too fast or too slowly. But the pros- 
pects of world organization inevitably hinge on the 
good will and sincerity of the great powers. 
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Cotton—An Example 


The cotton amendment to the Price Control Act 
is a classic example of pressure group technique. It 
is planned to get support from the cotton grower, 
‘the broker, the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the 
retailer. | | 

The cotton farmers are assured by proponents of 
the amendment that it means a rise in the price of 
raw cotton. Practically all manufacturers of cotton 
goods are guaranteed a profit on each article manu- 
factured. The wholesaler and retailer are protected 
from any possible squeeze because of the rise in 
price of manufactured cotton goods. 

The effectiveness of this technique is indicated by 
the action of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in accepting the amendment, in spite of the 
fact that it would be extremely difficult to administer, 
means a general rise in the cost of cotton goods to 
the consumer and is a serious threat to the whole 
stabilization program. 


New Interest 
In Labor Relations Legislation 


New interest in all aspects of legislation affecting 
labor relations has come out of the dispute over the 
Montgomery Ward case. 

Administration officials suggested that the Labor 
Disputes Act should be amended to make its mean- 
ing clear, if the Congress considers the action of the 
government in the Montgomery Ward case contrary 
to the provisions of the Act. 

The National Labor Relations Board has modified 
its rules so that an employer as well as the union is 
permitted to ask for an election to determine the 
collective bargaining unit when a dispute is before 
the War Labor Board. This has raised again the 
whole question of the role of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The procedure for settling labor disputes is being 
questioned and suggestions made to simplify the 
structure. Some members of Congress believe that 
too many agencies are involved. The NLRB has 


responsibility for determining collective bargaining 
units and preventing unfair labor practices. These 
questions are sometimes involved in labor disputes 
that finally reach the War Labor Board. The Con- 
ciliation Service in the Department of Labor is called 
in at the beginning of trouble and tries to help the 
union and management reach a decision. If it fails, 
the case is certified to the War Labor Board if it is 
such as to affect the war effort. Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director Byrnes comes into the picture when 
wage increases are involved to determine whether 
the proposal violates the hold the line order. 

This procedure sounds complicated and probably 
there are instances when a dispute is not settled as 
quickly as it should be because of the diffusion of 
responsibility. On the whole, it seems to have 
worked fairly well, is a procedure that is now 
familiar, and radical changes might be more dis- 
rupting than helpful. 


Toward an Economic Policy 


The recent move in Congress to require govern- 
ment to stimulate and encourage small business 
enterprise raises the question of what the role of 
government in the economic field is to be. The 
drift toward government management of the eco- 
nomic system seems to be growing more pronounced 
as the government is asked to take responsibility 
for the welfare of this, that, or the other economic 


group. 


Government protection and stimulation of eco- 
nomic groups is not new—the tariff, railroad land 
grants, homestead grants, etc., were all devices used 
to stimulate private enterprise in an expanding econ- 
omy. But there are aspects noticeable now which 
were not evident then. The re-emphasis on the gov- 
ernment’s obligation to break up monopolies accom- 
panied by demands that it foster small business, the 
tendency to make government an arbitrator respon- 
sible for equalizing and balancing economic groups 
may add up to government taking responsibility for 
shaping the economic future of the country. 


